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food, and is then replaced at the beginning, its behavio:
shows an urgency that indicates searching. After i
number of trials, it avoids all the blind alleys, and race
at top speed through the maze to the food. Its behavio:
towards the blind alleys is interesting. At first, an?
passage arouses the exploring reaction, but when ii
search of the food, it comes out of a blind alley as sooi
as it has explored it a little; the next time, it may simpb
stick its head in and pass on; while finally it disregard
the blind alley altogether. In short, it develops a nega
tive or avoiding reaction to the blind alley very mud
as if an electric shock were concealed there.

A somewhat different form of experiment, much use(
in studying animal learning, is the 'puzzle-box', a cag<
to be escaped from by operating some mechanical de
vice, such as a bolt. A cat, in Thoradike's experiments,
was placed hungry in the cage, and a bit of food out
side, visible through the bars of the cage. The anima
tries to squeeze between the bars toward the food
Foiled here, it attacks some other promising opening
or some part of the cage that stands out enough to at
tract its attention. It bites here, claws there, pulls an<
shakes anything that moves or yields at all, and amon^
other things attacks the bolt and eventually gets ou
and is rewarded by food. Replaced in the cage, it doe
much the same, but is apt, on the whole, to make fewe
useless movements and escape more quickly. In th<
course of a number of trials, more or fewer according t<
the difficulty of the act required, it eliminates all th<
unsuccessful reactions, and becomes able to escape in
stantly. This has been called learning by 'trial an<

1 Animal Intelligence, 1898.